RUFUS ISAACS, Q.C.                         Ill

Gate. Notwithstanding the opulence of the address, a factor which
caused them some hesitation before deciding upon it, it was a small
house with only just adequate room for their needs but with a
lovely view over Hyde Park ; and here they were to remain until
driven out by the sound and smell of motor buses in 1910.

There was on the ground floor only a pleasant dining-room,
painted white and with crimson hangings. The first floor was
entirely taken up by a long, narrow drawing-room in pale green
and gold, and on the next floor were the two main bedrooms and
bathroom. My room was on the third floor and next to it was a
small room designed as a second bedroom but used by my father as
his study, though the space was very cramped.

In the latter years of their occupation of the house I was at
Oxford and I fear that there were times during vacations when,
on mounting to my room at an early hour of the morning on my
return from a party, I encountered on the staircase my father on
his way to start work. He always behaved perfectly on such
occasions, and after the exchange of a few impersonal remarks
we withdrew to our respective sanctums. By common consent no
reference was made at breakfast to our earlier meeting and his
"Good morning" carried no hint of recollection or reproach.

Although it imposed a considerable tax upon her strength,
Mrs, Isaacs adored a move. She had a natural good taste in decora-
tion and in the arrangement of rooms, and her husband was only
too glad to leave everything in her capable hands. She had by
this time developed a zest for antique shops and, though she had
at first no knowledge to guide her, she soon proved that she
possessed a real "flair" for distinguishing between genuine and
fake $ she succeeded in collecting for the adornment of her new
drawing-room a number of good pieces of the then fashionable
eighteenth-century satinwood and of old Chelsea porcelain. The
new house was thus a huge delight to them both, to Rufus Isaacs
partly because of its greater accessibility and pleasanter situation
but chiefly because of the fresh interest it gave to his wife, and to
her because it gave her an opportunity to display for his benefit
those talents which she most enjoyed using. Every aspect of her
house was a matter of concern to her and nothing was too unim-
portant to escape her attention.

Given better health, she would have liked nothing better
than to entertain frequently. The ordering of the dinner, the
selection and arranging of the flowers, the regulation of every
detail of the proceedings gave her deep satisfaction, and she was
among the first to adopt the fashion that every accessory in a room
down to pens and blotting paper, should match the prevailing tone.